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Changes In Wintering Bird Species: 1950 to 2000 



by James A.N. Dowall 

Winter bird populations gen¬ 
erally do not change much from 
year to year, but when compari¬ 
sons are made with results from 
fifty years ago, changes become 
more apparent. Far more birds 
winter nowadays at Hamilton and 
surrounding area than in 1950. 

Several reasons for this in- • 
crease come to mind. Winters have 
been milder in recent years and 
the amount of snow cover has been 
reduced. December 2000 was an ex¬ 
ception to this trend. More people feed 
birds regularly during the winter 
months. Fifty years ago there were few 
bird feeders. More open water and the 
recent zebra mussel population have 
encouraged more waterfowl to 
overwinter. Some new species have 
also moved into our area. 

Species found regularly now, but 
unknown to winter here fifty years ago 
include Canada Goose, Mute Swan, 
Tundra Swan, Gadwall, Northern 
Shoveler, Northern Pintail, Green¬ 
winged Teal, Red-bellied Woodpecker 
and House Finch. Very scarce then 
were Mourning Dove (1 in 1946, 9 in 


1947, 1 in 1948, nil in 1949) and 
American Crow (4 in 1946, 5 in 1947, 
3 in 1948, nil in 1949). Rare were 
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Pileated Woodpecker, Tufted Tit¬ 
mouse, Carolina Wren, and Northern 
Mockingbird. With a lack of bird feed¬ 
ers, very few blackbirds overwintered. 
Even the Ring-billed Gull was rather 
scarce half a century ago (10 in 1946, 
18 in 1947, 8 in 1948, est. 300 in 
1949). American Black Duck outnum¬ 
bered the Mallard. 

Probably the most dramatic change 
has been the tremendous increase in 
numbers of diving ducks, namely: 
Greater Scaup, Lesser Scaup, 
Oldsquaw or Long-tailed Duck, Com¬ 
mon Goldeneye and all three scoters 
(please refer to Table). 

On the other hand, a few species 
have declined in numbers. These in- 
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elude Gray Partridge (7 in 1949) Ring- 
necked Pheasant and Purple Finch. 
Pine Grosbeaks were found more fre¬ 
quently fifty years ago. 

Information for these comparisons 
was gleaned from articles submitted 


by George W. North to the Hamilton 
Spectator. George compiled the Christ¬ 
mas Bird Counts for many years. (Edi¬ 
tor ’.v note: We have reprinted the 1950 
account from a clipping supplied by 
Jim Dowall). ^ 
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Christmas Bird 
Count -1950 

bv George W. North 

This year the weather was fine but 
very cold for the annual bird count 
carried out by members of the Hamil¬ 
ton Nature Club which took place on 
December 26. 

There was a good turnout - 45 
observers in 20 parties spread over the 
area from the Dundas valley west to 
Ancaster, Hamilton and harbour, 
Burlington Beach, Aldershot and Lake 
Medad. Observers worked from 7:30 
am to 5 pm. 

The weather was cloudy before 
noon but clear in the afternoon with 
temperatures ranging from six to 21 F 
degrees. Wind north to south-west and 
from 5 to 20 miles per hour. One inch 
of snow on the ground. Harbour partly 
open. Total hours of observations, 124; 
total miles 279 (216 on foot, 63 by 
car). 

The report lists: 

Homed Grebe 2; Great Blue Heron 
2; Mallard 98; Black Duck 169; 
Canvasback 3; Greater Scaup 135; 
Lesser Scaup 1; American Goldeneye 
182; Bufflehead 6; Oldsquaw 3; King 
Eider 1 (JC.GN); Surf Scoter 1 (DB); 
Ruddy Duck 4 (GN); Hooded Mer¬ 
ganser 2; American Merganser 1240; 
Red-breasted Merganser 8; Cooper’s 
Hawk 3; Red-tailed Hawk 12; Bald 
Eagle 2; Marsh Hawk 2; Sparrow 
Hawk 9; Ruffed Grouse 13; Ring¬ 
necked Pheasant 16; Glaucous Gull 4; 
Iceland gull (Kumlien’s) 1 (ad.G.N); 
Great Black-backed Gull 33; Herring 
Gull 2700; Ring-billed Gull 30; 
Screech Owl 3; Horned Owl 12; Snowy 


Ducks Recorded in Christmas Bird Counts 1945-1950 

Species 1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

American Black Duck 

2 

44 

60 

55 

79 

169 

Mallard 

8 


12 

21 

98 

Canvasback 


1 

4 


3 

Redhead 



1 



Ring-necked Duck 


4 

** 

2 


Greater Scaup 

* 

118 

220 

45 

24 

135 

Lesser Scaup 

31 



4 

1 

King Eider 





1 

Surf Scoter 





1 

White-winged Scoter 



2 

24 


Long-tailed Duck (Oldsquaw) 

1 

56 

26 

8 

23 

3 

Bufflehead 

2 

3 

3 

10 

2 

6 

Common Goldeneye 

59 

150 

165 

318 

223 

182 

Hooded Merganser 

3 

3 

5 


2 

Common Merganser 

350 

470 

1500 

703 

106 

1240 

Ruddy Duck 


1 


2 

4 

* In 1945 six Greater Scaup were seen in the count week. 



** In 1948, Wood Duck and Ring-necked Duck were seen in count week. 

Water / Ice Conditions and Weather 






1945 Harbour frozen, Lake open 

Continuous rain 


40F 

1946 Marshes frozen, Harbour open 

Fair 



30F to 35F 

1947 Marshes frozen, Harbour open 

Overcast 



35F to 40F 

1948 Streams frozen, Harbour open 

Clear 



4F to 23F 

1949 Streams open, Harbour open 

Intermittent Rain (am) 




Continuous rain (pm) 

38F to 44F 

1950 Harbour partly open 

Cloudy (am), Clear (pm) 6F to 2IF 
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River Otter in the New City of Hamilton 



By Bruce Duncan 

On March 5, 2001, I 
received an email from Ail 
Timmerman, the Ministry 
of Natural Resource’s bi¬ 
ologist for the Guelph Dis¬ 
trict office. He told me 
that a river otter had been 
trapped on February 28 
from Spencer Creek where 
it crosses the Fifth Con¬ 
cession southeast of the 
village of Westover. He 
also sent me a photo and 
indicated that this was a 
mature male. 

I checked the Hamil¬ 
ton Naturalists’Club 1995 
report on the Mammals of Hamilton- 
Wentworth and was not surprised to 
find that this is the first confirmed 
record of the species for the county or 
the region or the new city. Call this 
municipality what you will, there have 
not been confirmed reports of otters 
before - confirmed in the sense of a 
photograph or specimen. 

That 1995 report states that the 
species has been extirpated from this 
region. A 1951 survey of mammals in 
Wentworth County noted that otters 
were present “...in considerable num¬ 
bers in early colonial times.” 

There were also occasional sight 
reports in the general vicinity of RBG 
lands and sight reports more recently 
from northern Flamborough. 

The Atlas of the Mammals oj On¬ 
tario (1994) shows the closest loca¬ 
tion for otters at that time to be in Peel 


Region, hi fact, the range shown in 
the Atlas is almost entirely on the Ca¬ 
nadian Shield with only scattered 
records to the south. 

Over the past few years, MNR 
have had a few reports of otters seen 
in the upper Grand River between West 
Montrose and the Shand Dam at 
Belwood Lake. 

One of these reports was from 
Warren and Liz Yerex who work for 
the Grand River Conservation Author¬ 
ity. An otter was also observed sev¬ 
eral years ago in the Grand River near 
Inverhaugh. 

Otter signs have been observed this 
winter along Black Creek in East 
Luther Township near the headwaters 
of the Grand River. Also, John Al¬ 
mond of the Ministry’s Aurora office 
has been dealing with trappers who 
have captured the occasional otter in 


that area. 

The February 28 otter 
was caught in a beaver trap 
, set in Spencer Creek. It 
was in fine shape, al¬ 
though All did mention 
that he is not a good judge 
when it comes to otters. 
There were no marks or 
scars on it. 

MNR has arranged for 
the Royal Ontario Mu¬ 
seum Mammalogy De¬ 
partment to obtain the 
carcass. The ROM does 
not have otter tissue or 
skeleton at present so this animal will 
add to their reference collection. 

It is unfortunate that this animal 
was killed, but its presence and the 
reports from previous years may mean 
that we will see more otters in this 
area in future. I certainly hope so. 

The otter is a signal of two things. 
One, that some species are increasing 
and returning to areas where they had 
been extirpated shortly after settlement 
by Europeans 150 years ago or more. 
Beavers and cougars are other mam¬ 
mals that fit this category although the 
source of the returning cougars may 
be escapees from private zoos or 
homes. 

Two, that Hamilton’s natural ar¬ 
eas are increasing and are of such con¬ 
dition that these animals can return 
and find food, shelter and whatever 
else they may need in order to survive. 
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What Insects Fly Around in the Middle of Winter? 


QUESTION: Why do I see insects 
in the winter when it the temperature 
barely exceeds zero degrees Celsius. 
At 2 or 3 degrees I see clouds of in¬ 
sects around small open streams. 
Which species might these be and how 
do they survive the cold temperatures? 

RESPONSE: I don’t have a per¬ 
fect answer, but I hope to provide some 
insight if not inspiration. 

This question reminded me of a 
very humbling experience that I now 
regard as my first serious expedition 
as a naturalist. I had just graduated 
from McMaster University’s Biology 
Department with a regrettably small 
amount of local natural history knowl¬ 
edge. I was setting out to rectify that. 

I acquired my first set of 
snowshoes on a Friday night 
with a $25 purchase of 
“bearpaws” from the “Play It 
Again Sports” chain. Satur¬ 
day would be my first trek to 
try them out and do some se¬ 
rious animal tracking. 

I headed into Red Hill 
Valley from the top of Albion Falls. 
The snow was fresh and very deep - it 
was February 1991. It was one of those 
mornings that start off very sunny and 
clear, and by lunchtime the clouds roll 
in. Anyway, the valley was cracking 
fresh and fox tracks laced back and 
forth across the narrow upper valley 
and I joyfully followed them back and 
forth over the creek. 

As I followed, I began to become 
aware of the very distinctive scent of 
the fox. Kind of skunk-like but 




Ask A 
Naturalist 

P ??? 

A regular Wood Duck feature. 
Send us your nature queries. We're 
getting great responses from our bevy 
of local experts, but still having some 
difficulties collecting questions. Please 
send some more along. 

muskier. It lingers in- my mind to this 
day. I had measuring tape in hand and 
was learning to measure and look very 
closely at the animal trails. 


)/ 


I was closely examining a fox track 
when I noticed tiny black, pepper-like 
specks moving over the snow. They 
seemed to be coming from the tracks. I 
panicked, thinking they were fleas. 
Well, it turns out according to Donald 
Stokes in A Guide to Nature in Win¬ 
ter, the dreaded fox’s fleas were in 
fact “Snow Fleas” that aren’t really 
fleas at all but rather members of a 
primitive order of wingless insects 
called Collembola. 

They are also known as Springtails 


because of a pair of appendages on the 
end of their body which spring against 
the ground and propel them an inch or 
two upwards, giving them the appar¬ 
ent ability to leap like fleas. 

I have never honestly seen other 
‘flying’ insects in mid-winter but I 
know that it is possible for Stonefly 
and other insect larvae to mature in 
the frigid mid-winter streams. They 
emerge as adults to fly around over 
open water. I believe these insects sur¬ 
vive "on the wing" because of the 
microclimate of a sheltered open wa¬ 
ter area and adjacent bank that may be 
several degrees warmer than the sur¬ 
rounding winter wonderland (espe¬ 
cially if the bank is south-facing). 

The purpose of this mid¬ 
winter flight is to mate and the 
female then lays eggs back in 
the water for the next genera¬ 
tion. I have collected Stonefly 
and Mayfly larvae from Spen¬ 
cer Creek in mid-winter. The 
Stonefly larvae were very large 
and appeared capable of emerg¬ 
ing at any time. They were also 
very much alive and active! 

I am unsure if Stoneflies are the 
species described, as I don’t believe 
they’ve been seen in the Red Hill Creek 
in recent years. However, I would be 
very interested in finding out if any¬ 
one has found them in the valley as 
they are an indicator species for good 
water quality. - John Hannah 

(Editor's note: Illustration is from 
one of Stoke's books. The dots on the 
leaf are snow fleas - actual size.) §1 
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Owl 2; Long-eared Owl 2; Short-eared 
Owl (?) 1; Saw-whet Owl 1 (B.F.); 
Belted Kingfisher 3; Yellow-shafted 
Flicker 13; Hairy Woodpecker 17; 
Downey Woodpecker 89; Blue Jay 85; 
American Crow 7; Black-capped 
Chickadee 278; White-breasted Nut¬ 
hatch 41; Red-breasted Nuthatch 2; 
Brown Creeper 33; Winter Wren 13; 
American Robin 2; Golden-crowned 
Kinglet 28; Cedar Waxwing 68; Grey 
Shrike 1; Common Starling 2855; Myr¬ 
tle Warbler 1 (JD, BF); House Spar¬ 
row 1455; Eastern Meadowlark 1; 
Purple Grackle 1; Cardinal 77; Purple 
Finch 70; Pine Siskin 43; American 
Goldfinch 60; Red Crossbill 10; Slate- 
coloured Junco 539; American Tree 
Sparrow 621; White-throated Sparrow 
1; Swamp Sparrow 2; Song Sparrow 
33; Snow Bunting 74. 

Total 66 species; 11,237 birds. 

One each of Red Crossbill and 
White-winged Crossbill were carefully 
identified by FB and HK; the other 
birds in the flock were presumed the 
same. 

Taking part were Dean Axelson, 
W.E. Benner, Donald Bourne, Neil 
Bourne, R.D.F and Mrs. Bourne, F.W. 
Buckle, Don Bucknall, A.N. Butwick, 
David Campbell, Jack Campbell, 
William Campbell, K.J. Cox, John and 
Helen Crosby, James Dowall, R.O. 
Elstone, Bob Finlayson, Ian Halladay, 
Dr. P.F. Henderson, Dorothy 



Henwood, George Holland, Roger 
Jackson, H.E. Kettle, Margaret Lamb, 
J. Mannheimer, Jack Martin, Dr. G.O. 
McMillan, John Moule, A.B. Nind, 
George W. North, James Nuttall, Flor¬ 
ence Peart, R.K, Sargeant, William 
Sargeant, Douglas Smith, Thomas 


Smith, Laura Stewart, Gordon 
Sweatman, Ann Watson, Mabel 
Watson, Mrs. M.R. Watters, J. Harvey 
Williams, Laurel Williams, E. Woods 
(members of the Hamilton Naturalists’ 
Club). (Reprinted from the Hamilton 
Spectator). HI 


Hamilton Christmas Bird Count 2000 


by Mark Jennings 
Hamilton, Ontario: 43°16’Ni 
79°52’W as described 1972, center at 
junction of York and Dundum Sts. 
December 26; 3:45 a.m. - 4:45 pm. 
Temperature 7F (-14C) to 21F (-6C). 
Wind: W 13-16 mph (20-25 km/hr). 
Snow cover: 10-14", still water fro¬ 
zen, moving water partly frozen. A.M. 
cloudy. P.M. partly clear. Observers; 
39 in field in 21 parties (non-owling), 
plus 11 at feeders (6 hours); 5 hours 
and 43 miles owling. Total party hours 
143.5; party miles 450.8; 110.5 hours 
and 90.3 miles on foot, 33 hours and 
360.5 miles by car. 

Species: Pied-billed Grebe 2; 
Homed Grebe 1; Double-crested Cor¬ 
morant 16; Great Blue Heron 4; Black- 
crowned Night Heron 3; Tundra Swan 
33; (Whooper Swan 1); Trumpeter 
Swan 34; Mute Swan 78; Canada 
Goose 3723; Wood Duck 1; Green¬ 
winged Teal 2; American Black Duck 
228; Mallard 2031; Northern Pintail 
45; Northern Shoveler 1; Gadwall 34; 
Canvasback 73; Redhead 40; Ring¬ 
necked Duck 52; Greater Scaup 5886; 
Lesser Scaup 4679; scaup species 140; 
King Eider 1 (JC,JD,BS); Oldsquaw 
337; Black Scoter 3; Surf Scoter 76; 
White-winged Scoter 27; Common 
Goldeneye 3258; Bufflehead 311; 
Hooded Merganser 26; Common Mer¬ 


ganser 1183; Red-breasted Merganser 
82; Ruddy Duck 164; Bald Eagle 3; 
Northern Harrier 4; Sharp-shinned 
Hawk 10; Cooper’s Hawk 8; Northern 
Goshawk 1; Red-tailed Hawk 104; 
Rough-legged Hawk 2; American Kes¬ 
trel 18; Merlin 2; Peregrine Falcon 2 
(KM,RW; RC,GS); Ring-necked 
Pheasant 1; American Coot 29; Ring¬ 
billed Gull 698; Herring Gull 428; 
Thayer’s Gull 1 (MM); Glaucous Gull 
2; Great Black-backed Gull 95; gull 
species 35; Rock Dove 944; Mourning 
Dove 1128; Eastern Screech Owl 20; 
Great Homed Owl 9; Snowy Owl CW; 
Long-eared Owl 5; Belted Kingfisher 
4; Yellow-bellied Sapsucker 1; Downy 
Woodpecker 161; Hairy Woodpecker 
51; Northern Flicker 12; Pileated 
Woodpecker 4; Horned Lark 101; Blue 
Jay 357; American Crow 1154; Black- 
capped Chickadee 1057; Tufted Tit¬ 
mouse CW; Red-breasted Nuthatch 28; 
White-breasted Nuthatch 69; Brown 
Creeper 3; Carolina Wren 5; Winter 
Wren 4; Golden-crowned Kinglet 30; 
Eastern Bluebird 11; Hermit Thrush 
4; American Robin 481; Northern 
Mockingbird 24; Cedar Waxwing 330; 
Northern Shrike 8; European Starling 
3570 (low); Cardinal 505; Rufous¬ 
sided Towhee 1; American Tree Spar¬ 
row 321; Fox Sparrow 2 (BL,AW; 
DC); Song Sparrow 45; Swamp Spar¬ 
row 6; White-throated Sparrow 40; 
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White-crowned Sparrow 1; Dark-eyed 
Junco (Oregon) 1; Dark-eyed (slate- 
coloured) Junco 592; Snow Bunting 
103; Red-winged Blackbird 6; Rusty 
Blackbird 1; Common Grackle CW; 
Brown-headed Cowbird 77; Purple 
Finch 20; Flouse Finch 743; American 
Goldfinch 285; House Sparrow 1689. 

Totals: Species 94; Individuals 
48,031 

CW = Count Week. Bold species: 
require documentation; bold numbers: 
new count highs. 

Observers: Janice Andrew, Rich¬ 
ard Andrew, Jennifer Baker, Hazel 
Broker, Albert Butwick, Dave Catton; 
Jerry Chappie, Nina Chappie, Barb 
Charlton, Jeff Coker, Jim Cram, Bill 
Crins, Tom Crooks, Robert Curry, 
Robert Dinniwell, Ted Dinniwell, Rob 
Dobos, Jim Dowall, Lois Evans, Brian 
Geerts, Mike Grey, Becky Harris, Bob 
Henry, Mark Jennings (compiler), 
Shirley Klement, Ursula Roister, Bill 
Lamond, Nancy Lee, Rick Ludkin, 
Laurel Mclvor, Kevin McLaughlin, 
Marg McRoberts, John Miles, Matt 
Mills, George Naylor, Minnie 
Odenkirchen, John Olmstead, Alfred 
Senior, Jan Simpson, Glenda Slessor, 
Bill Smith, Rick Snyder, Bob Stamp, 
Mike Street, Ruth Summers, Matt 
Timpf, Robert Waldhuber, Dave 
Wood, Alan Wormington, Brian 
Wylie. HI 



Wednesday Evening Walks 
May 2001 Schedule 

May 2, 6:30 pm. 

Dundas Valley Wildflowers 

We kick off this season’s Wednesday Evening Walks schedule with a 
look at the delightful wildflowers heralding spring in the Dundas 
Valley. Meet at the Lions Pool in Ancaster, on Jerseyville Road (1 km 
west of Fiddler’s Green Road). Leader: Dean Gugler (905) 627-9779 

May 9, 6:30 pm. 

Dundas Marsh Wildlife 

In addition to the early spring migrant birds, past walks in this area 
have yielded sightings of beaver, mink, weasel and deer. Park along 
the south (Hamilton-bound) shoulder of Cootes Drive, east of 
Olympic Drive in Dundas. Leader: Brian Wylie (905) 627-4601 

May 16, 6:30 pm 

Red Hill Valley Songbirds 

Join us for a walk along the old “Indian Trail”. We’ll view migrant 
songbirds as we gradually descend the escarpment to the valley floor. 
Note that though the trail is an easy slope, sturdy shoes recommended 
as we’ll be encountering some areas with loose rock. Meet at the 
park-ing lot at the eastern end of Mohawk Road (top of the old ski 
hill), across Mountain Brow Blvd. Leader: John Hannah (905) 628- 
5329 

May 23, 6:30 pm. 

Spring in Spencer Gorge 

Search for botanical treasures in the ravine, including the only 
population of Golden corydalis in Hamilton. Meet at Webster’s Falls 
parking lot on Fallsview Road, off Harvest Road in Greensville. 
Leader: Tyler Smith (905) 523-7247 

May 30, 6:30 pm. 

North Aldershot Wildlife 

Orchard orioles, milk snakes and cuckoos are all found in this little- 
known old field and abandoned orchard complex. Meet in the parking 
lot on King Road, about 1.5 km north of the North Service Road. 
Leader: Bob Curry (905) 637-2022 


• T# f • 
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Travels of the Ancient Mariner 


by Susan Doka 

Although this column is usually 
dedicated to local scientific research, I 
thought I would depart from the usual 
format and talk about a personal expe¬ 
rience involving international scien¬ 
tific endeavour. 

I was lucky enough to travel to 
Trinidad & Tobago last spring to at¬ 
tend the wedding of a friend. Our home 
base was a bed and breakfast in Arima 
on the island of Trinidad. The town, 
quite conveniently, is located centrally 
on the island. This made most destina¬ 
tions accessible for day excursions, as 
Trinidad is only 100 km at its widest 
point. 

I wanted to fit in as many ecotourist 
excursions as possible, so when our 
B&B owner, Matthew, offered to drive 
us to see leatherback turtles laying eggs 
on the sandy beaches of Matura Bay, I 
jumped at the chance. 

We drove through the rainforests 
of Valencia and Matura as the sun was 
setting on a day in late May. Later, as 
we drove off the Matura-Toco Main 
Road onto a pothole-filled, dirt 
sideroad in the darkness, it was the 
only time that 1 had second thoughts 
about my decision to go. 

The forest foliage was 
inching closer to the tiny car 
that Matthew affectionately 
referred to as "the Gizmo"; 
due to its penchant for break¬ 
ing down. A little intimidat¬ 
ing when you do not know 
where you are going. 

Stray dogs had crossed 
our path often, which is not 


Local Ecological Research 
A regular column on ecological 
research and management in the 
Hamilton area. Submissions and 
suggestions should be sent to Susan 
Doka at (905) 525-7511 

<scloka@cgocable.net>. 

unusual since the "wild" dog popula¬ 
tion in Trinidad is burgeoning. Inter¬ 
estingly, they all seem to be the same 
breed. Tony, one of my fellow travel¬ 
lers who had never been outside ot 
Canada, remarked at this point that the 
trees looked like giant houseplants 
gone wild. Indeed. 

When we finally stopped, it took a 
while for our eyes to adjust to the 
darkness. Headlights were not to be 
left on and we arrived late at the forest 
clearing, due to the fact that we had 
stopped to pick up our guide, but she 
had already left the volunteer head¬ 
quarters earlier in the evening. 

This turned out to be to our ben¬ 
efit as the main group of turtle watch¬ 
ers had already started on their tour 
and Suzen, our guide, returned to take 
us on a more private adventure. 


distance and insects throughout the 
clearing as we waited in the moon¬ 
light. We walked down towards the 
beach on a dirt path with Suzen taking 
the lead and the only flashlight. 

Once we neared the beach, the 
flashlight was turned off because they 
are deterrents to the female turtles ap¬ 
proaching the shore. They need only 
the moonlight and stars to discern the 
sandy beaches and will turn away from 
bright lights. 

The surf was loud and waves 
pounded the shore (as it always seemed 
to do in Trinidad). We negotiated our 
way through the sand, still trying to 
discern shapes in the dim light. Suzen 
began pointing out turtles that were 
making their way to nest; turtles which 
our untrained eyes could not see and 
appeared to be large boulders. 

These boulders, randomly scat¬ 
tered throughout the beach, turned out 
to be the largest turtles I have ever 
seen. In fact, they are the largest spe¬ 
cies of sea turtles weighing between 
1200 and 1500 pounds and measuring 
2 to 3 meters at full maturity. They are 
called the "Ancient Mariner" with good 
reason, as it takes 10 to 15 years be¬ 
fore the young hatchlings from this 
beach will return to lay their 
own eggs. 

In the lifespan of the tur¬ 
tle, estimated at 30 to 50 years, 
she would have travelled 
across the Atlantic to France, 
North Africa, or even as far 
as Madagascar, then to the 
North Atlantic to mate, and 
finally back to the Caribbean 


We could hear the surf off in the 
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to lay her eggs. In that time, surviving 
on a diet of jellyfish alone, the turtles 
would have to grow at an incredible 
rate to reach the size of the turtles that 
we saw before us. 

The extent of the leatherback's 
ocean voyage only became known once 
satellite collars were used to track their 
movements after leaving the nesting 
locations. And like most scientific 
projects, there is not enough money to 
do a full scale tracking study because 
the collars are expensive. 

We helped Suzen measure the first 
female at 2 meters in length. We re¬ 
corded the number of the fin clip she 
already bore, either from a previous 
year or another beach. Since tagging 
was initiated researchers have learned 
that females visit several different 
beaches throughout the Caribbean Sea. 

Up to 5 and 6 different nest loca¬ 
tions, with 60-80 eggs per nest are laid 
in the breeding season. The leather¬ 
backs were once thought to put all 
their reproductive effort into one nest 
each year. Even so, this nest location 
strategy is not aiding the population 
numbers of leatherbacks. 

They are listed as an endangered 
species with only 34,500 nesting fe¬ 
males estimated in 1995 worldwide, 
down from 115,000 in 1980. The cause 
of their decline has been speculative, 
although habitat loss, poaching, fish¬ 
ing nets, plastic bags mistaken for jelly 
fish; and global warming have all been 
proposed. 

Suzen informed us that one of the 
major local threats used to be poach¬ 
ing. Eggs in some areas are valued as 
aphrodisiacs (a myth) and flippers were 


hacked off for food while the turtles 
built their nests. This was truly hard to 
comprehend as we watched the majes¬ 
tic, yet lumbering, beast camouflage 
her nest. An awe-inspiring event. 

The almost ritualised process of 
nest digging, egg laying, compaction 
and camouflaging can take up to two 
hours to complete from the time the 
female turtle emerges from the sea. 

Once a location is chosen, she 
clears a circle of sand around her body 
and commences to use her rather dex¬ 
trous back flippers, in alternation, to 
remove small scoops of sand from a 
hole directly under her tail. She contin¬ 
ues this motion until her flippers can 
no longer reach the bottom of the hole, 
which is now shaped like a teardrop. 

At this point she covers the open¬ 
ing of the hole with one of her back 
flippers and the cue ball sized eggs 
can be seen dropping into the sandpit. 
At this point you realise that the eggs 
are soft shelled and that not all of them 
are fertilised (10% were grape-sized, 
unfertilised eggs). 

We could now use flashlights and 
cameras to take pictures, since at this 
stage the females enter a trance-like 
state and any stimulus would not deter 
them from their goal. We took only 
one picture because the flash some¬ 
how spoiled the ambience of the very 
private moment. That coupled with the 
fact that the turtles secrete a salty slime 
coating from their eye glands so they 
appear to be crying. 

Suzen allowed me to help her tag 
the untagged turtles with numbered 
metal fin clips (these, unfortunately 
do not stay attached for long periods) 


and a PIT (Passive Integrated Trans¬ 
ponder) tag that requires a magnetic 
reader to determine the tag number. 
This very small tag is injected into the 
shoulder muscle of the turtle and is 
more reliable than the fin clips for 
tracking return visits. 

I asked whether blood samples 
were ever taken and Suzen replied that 
indeed blood samples have been used 
for genetic studies to determine if the 
small population size is having a detri¬ 
mental effect on the gene pool. Ge¬ 
netic research is also costly and not 
done very often. 

Once the egg laying process is 
complete, she sweeps sand onto the 
eggs and compresses it so that it is 
firmly packed around the eggs. 

The temperature of the nest deter¬ 
mines the sex of the hatching turtles, 
which take two months to break free 
of their sand incubators. Therefore, 
the farther away from the ocean and 
the deeper within the nest, the hotter 
the temperature and the more likely 
that the turtles will become female. 
The threshold for sex determination is 
28-29C. 

Hatching success, compared to 
other turtles is low; between 50 and 
60%. Predators such as ghost crabs, 
ants and dogs raid the nests. This is 
why the female camouflages the ac¬ 
tual location of the nest by sweeping 
her larger front flippers in broad arcs 
to disturb the sand up to 5 m away 
from the original location by the time 
she is fi ni shed. 

During camouflaging, which lasts 
up to 20 minutes, she can be heard 
breathing heavily and the whole proc- 
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ess seems exhausting. Once the adult 
female has finished she heads back to 
the sea leaving what appear to be large 
tire tracks in the sand as the only evi¬ 
dence. 

The largest obstacle in their life 
cycle is yet to be faced by the emerg¬ 
ing turtles, which like most animals 
with no parental care, have a very high 
mortality rate. Some turtles do not 
make it out of the nest because they 
are buried too deeply. Some nests are 
located too close to the surf and their 
eggs never hatch. In fact, we relocated 
a nest of the last turtle in the evening 
because the tide was approaching and 
an embankment prevented the female 
from getting any further from the 
waterline. 

If this is caught before egg laying 
commences the volunteers collect the 
falling eggs in a garbage bag and relo¬ 
cate the eggs to a handmade nest closer 
to the palm trees and safety. 

If they make it out of the nest, the 
next obstacles for the young turtles to 
overcome are the bird and fish preda¬ 
tors awaiting them at the shoreline. In 
a frenzied race for the sea the 
hatchlings make a beeline for the wa¬ 
ter and navigate out to deeper waters 
by using a sense of magnetic orienta¬ 
tion to travel in a straight line. 

At this point, it is anyone's guess 
as to where the turtles spend the next 
ten years. However, it is biown that at 
maturity the females return to the 
beaches of their birth using chemical 
and physical cues similar to those used 
by salmon for relocating their spawn¬ 
ing grounds. 

In case I had not mentioned this, 
all of the guides, including Suzen, are 


volunteers. She works as a school¬ 
teacher by day and spends her eve¬ 
nings helping Nature Seekers Inc. 
conserve the turtles on the beaches of 
Matura Bay. Another guide we met 
works as a cab driver by day. 

These are truly inspiring individu¬ 
als and all local people that care about 
the plight of the endangered turtles. It 
is this local interest in conservation 
that has made the leatherback turtle 
population in Trinidad one of the few 
areas that has actually documented an 
increase in the nesting turtle popula¬ 
tion. A real success story. 

By the way, because of our expe¬ 
rience, we donated money to the Na¬ 
ture Seeker's "Adopt a Turtle" 


By Jim and Jean Sto/lard 

She picked the coconut from the 
tree and began the laborious task of 
opening it. Using her finger ,she poked 
a small hole into one of the eyes, but it 
wasn’t enough to release the coconut 
milk she was after or weaken the shell 
so the meat was available. 

What to do? Not far away, a man 
was using a machete to chop coconuts. 
After watching him for a while, she 
went over and handed him the coco¬ 
nut, in the expectation that he would 
chop it in half for her. Instead, he 
handed it back to her, along with a 
stick which she took and used to poke 
away at the holes but without success. 

Handing it back to him, she took 
the stick and banged away at the coco¬ 
nut, instructing him in what she wanted 
him to do - he was obviously a slow 


program. We really just wanted to do¬ 
nate money to a good conservation 
effort, but an interesting side benefit is 
that we get yearly updates on our 
adopted turtle; the one that we tagged 
and named Delilah. 

Delilah has been recorded nesting 
at two other beaches, one of which is 
located in Venezuela, during last year's 
nesting season (March to September). 
This is good to know because the is¬ 
lands are dangerously fraught with fish¬ 
ing nets. Due to her small size and 
lack of tags, it was thought to be 
Delilah's first breeding season. Keep 
your fingers crossed for an update 
again this year. |H 


learner! Looking guilty for doing for 
her what she should be doing for her¬ 
self, he used his machete to break the 
coconut in half. Pleased with herself, 
she took the coconut halves and sat 
back to enjoy her treat. 

One might thi nk the above de¬ 
scribed a small child interacting with 
an adult, but it was really a female 
Orangutan persuading a human to open 
a coconut for her. This interaction was 
captured on video by our guest speaker 
Dr. Ann Russon, an Associate Profes¬ 
sor in Psychology at Glendon College, 
York University. Dr. Russon has been 
studying intelligence and learning in 
Orangutans since 1989. 

Orangutans are large, red, arbo¬ 
real apes whose natural habitat has 
contracted to the point that they only 
survive in the wilds on the islands of 


Orangutans: Wizards of the Rainforest 
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Borneo and Sumatra, and these areas 
are under constant threat. 

Orangutans weigh from 35-40 
Kg for females to 100 Kg for males. 
They can live in the wild into their 
late forties, producing one infant 
every seven to eight years. 

While they are classified as 
fruitivores, they also eat termites and 
other insects to augment a diet that is 
irregular and unpredictable due to cli¬ 
mate conditions. In this area of the 
world, the wet and dry seasons are 
unpredictable, often resulting in ‘ feast 
or famine’ conditions. 

Dr. Russon decided to use 
Orangu-tans in her study of Great 
Ape intelligence because of their 
known mechanical aptitudes and their 
reputation for being a cerebral ape. 
She looked at their ability to imitate, 
co-operate, and use language and 
tools. She asked: is their behaviour 
flexible, does it show insight, plan¬ 
ning and problem solving abilities? 

She found her answers, in part, at 
Camp Leaky on the Island of Borneo. 
At this camp, Orangutans interact 
closely with humans and although they 
are returned to the wild, many of them 
continue to have some contact with 
the workers. These Orangutans develop 
some human skills, including brush¬ 
ing their teeth, doing laundry at the 
river bank and canoeing, using sticks 
as paddles. Some tried writing, using 
mosquito coils as a pen and one even 
tried to light a fire. It was obvious that 
Orangutans can learn from watching. 

At another site, situated in the 
forest. Dr. Russon observed Orangu¬ 
tans who were separated from humans 


and required to live in the forest and 
fend for themselves, receiving provi¬ 
sions only once a day. These Orangu¬ 
tans, hunting for food in the tree tops, 
faced many challenges and found ways 
to solve their problems. 

For example, Orangutans are 
heavy and the fruit is most often found 
hanging on the end of slender branches. 
They learned to cross the branches and 
to make handles to extend their reach. 
They also learned how to reduce or 
eliminate toxicity from some, other¬ 
wise inaccessible, foods by rubbing it 
on their hair to filter out the poisons. 

Orangutans have few enemies but 
those that they have are formidable. In 


Sumatra, it is the Sumatran Tiger, 
while on Borneo the wild pig is a 
danger, especially to the young 
Orangutan. However, the most dan¬ 
gerous enemy the Orangutan has is 
the human. 

Humans have some very out¬ 
dated notions as to what constitutes 
an intelligent being. We believe that 
only humans can reason; animals 
react and adapt, unable to anticipate 
change or consequences. 

This viewpoint is traceable to 
Aristotle. The Greeks knew nothing 
about Great Apes since they had not 
travelled to the parts of the world 
where these creatures existed. In 
time, these Great Apes were discov¬ 
ered but prior to the 1960’s there 
were no studies of them. Since we 
tend to treat species according to 
our view of their intelligence, the 
Great Apes have fared badly at our 
hands. 

Orangutans are coming under in¬ 
creasing pressure due to the pet trade, 
deforestation, fires, and droughts. Ille¬ 
gal logging and gold mining is de¬ 
stroying even more valuable habitat. 

It is estimated that within 10 years 
there will be no viable wild populations 
of Orangutans. In order to prevent the 
extinction of an intelligent, sentient 
species, it is important to raise funds 
to protect what little habitat remains 
but first we must change our notions 
of what makes a species valuable. 

Somehow, we must stop thinking 
of ourselves as the only worthwhile 
species on this planet and learn to share 
it with the other inhabitants. HI 
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Paradise Revisited: The New Era in the Dundas Marsh 


by Michael Clark 

In recent years (since 1991), 
at considerable cost and effort, a 
restoration program has been in 
place in the Dundas Marsh 
(Cootes Paradise) that has argu¬ 
ably brought many benefits. This 
initiative is part of an ongoing 
project (the Hamilton Harbour Re¬ 
medial Action Plan, or RAP) to 
clean up an extensive water-based area 
centred in the Hamilton Harbour (long 
considered a Great Lakes “Toxic Hot 
Spot”), and ranging from Windermere 
Basin in the southeast to the Dundas 
Marsh in the west. 

The plan is to restore the Marsh to 
something like its pristine condition 
(Project Paradise). Let’s return the now 
degraded Marsh to that former, pri¬ 
mal, state when it was a real marsh, 
with all its flora and fauna restored 
and flourishing. 

In recent years, for example, ef¬ 
forts have been made to reintroduce 8 
species of emergent plants, with a spe¬ 
cial accent on recolonizing existing 
flats areas (source: “Marsh 
Revegetation Programs” link from the 
Waterbirds of Cootes Paradise web 
site). A greater plant diversity - and 
quantity - will expand spawning sites 
for fish, which in turn will attract her¬ 
ons, bitterns and mergansers, or in¬ 
crease already existing numbers. Duck 
species will have more protective 
cover, and the breeding environment 
for other water-related birds - perhaps 
even the rare Least Bittern - will be 
greatly enhanced. 

In general, I have no quarrel with 



the overall intent of a project which 
can, if successful, bring so many last¬ 
ing benefits to all levels of the Marsh 
ecosystem, not only to the vegetative 
and avian. Some of the vegetative “im¬ 
provements” - whether through replan- 
tation programs or by way of 
weather-induced natural revegetation 
- are obviously already in place. 

There is one outcome of the 
Project, however, about which I do 
have some serious questions to raise. 
These have to do with the use - what I 
think of as the historic use - of migrat¬ 
ing shorebirds of the Marsh as a stag¬ 
ing area, primarily in the fall. 

Troublesome Fall Shorebird 
Counts 

I have been monitoring migrant 
fall shorebirds in the Marsh since 1982 
for a program called the International 
Shorebird Survey (ISS), operated in 
Canada by the Canadian Wildlife Serv¬ 
ice (CWS). This Survey involves a 
regular monitoring of a number of 
wetland and shoreline habitats across 
North America used in spring and fall 
by migrating shorebirds. In my case, 
this has entailed visiting the Marsh 
during the fall migration period (from 
early July to late October) about ten 


tunes a year for the past 19 years. 
(Shorebirds normally bypass the 
Marsh in spring because of high 
water levels.) 

Now while Project Paradise 
A has perhaps enhanced the pros- 
4&A pects for other marsh-specific or 
-related creatures in recent years, 
over that same time period - ap¬ 
proximately the nineties - the news 
has not been good for our visiting 
shorebirds. If we look at the count 
totals for shorebirds staging in the 
Marsh during the 10 years up to 1991, 
the average per year is roughly 2,685 
birds, or about 270 birds per visit. This 
average includes the abnormal, high 
Lake Ontario levels year of 1986 (no 
shores, few flats: 128 birds total over 
7 visits) and should be even higher, 
since many vegetation-obscured birds 
were uncountable. 

In the 8 years since 1991 (roughly 
the time period of Project Paradise), 
the yearly average dipped dramatically 
to about 1036 shorebirds, or 100 birds 
per visit, for a decrease of 63% when 
compared to 1982-91. (The 2000 to¬ 
tals are not included as last year was a 
another high lake level year, with ab¬ 
normally low numbers.) The parallel 
decline in average shorebird species 
noted is from 20 to 15. Overall, 30 
shorebird species have been noted from 
1982-2000. 

The current starvation regimen for 
shorebirds in the Marsh is most no¬ 
ticeable perhaps in its heaviest users. 
Most falls, up until 1991, young 
Killdeer and Dunlin were often seen 
roughly mid-September to late Octo- 
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ber. Over the last five years, compared 
to the 1982-99 figures, we now have a 
respective decrease of 77% and 70% 
which - especially as these are juve¬ 
nile birds - possibly borders on the 
catastrophic, at least on the local level. 

It is similar among the long-leg¬ 
ged waders. While never major users, 
the most numerous "regular" (among 
4 species noted), the Hudsonian 
Godwit, has undergone a decline of 
77% in the past five years compared to 
1982-91. 

I may be alone in this opinion, but 
I think a decrease of almost 2/3 in fall 
shorebird usage of the Marsh since 
1991 is alarming, if not appalling. I 
don’t think it would be overstating the 
case to wonder whether, at such a dra¬ 
matic rate of decline, migrant 
shorebirds have any realistic future in 
the Marsh at all. 

This brings me to the main point 
of this article: why is this happening? 

While conditions are apparently 
being enhanced for other members of 
the Marsh ecosystem, why is it that for 
a migrant shorebird community that 
has been using and depending on the 
resources of the Marsh for several dec¬ 
ades, their vital foraging areas are be¬ 
ing systematically reduced toward a 
tiny remnant; a kind of snack-sized 
offering when they used to be able to 
count on an entire, nutritious, meal. 

Just over the past year or two, for 
instance, a large flats area NE of Para¬ 
dise Point has all but vanished under a 
vigorous spurt of invasive coloniza¬ 
tion. And if it were argued that this 
particular revegetation event, (as well 
as what has occurred since 1996 over 


most of the North Inlet, my name for 
the area toward the North Shore with 
the Osprey nest roughly in the centre) 
was at least in part a natural process 
and therefore unavoidable (possibly 
even to be welcomed), the point I 
would raise here is: 

How do we explain that to the 
mostly adult migrant shorebirds who 
traditionally, and often in sizeable 
numbers, have counted on these flats 
in the North Inlet from mid-July into 
August and September for nutrition 
for their long journey south? 

What’s AH The Fuss 

"What’s all the fuss?" someone 
might ask. After all, these shorebirds 
are visitors, are they not? They don’t 
live in the Marsh. They are not resi¬ 
dents; they’re just passing through - 
and only in one of the two migrating 
seasons to boot. 

It might also possibly be said that 
as far as shorebirds are concerned the 
Dundas Marsh is not an integral part 
of a major shorebird flyway, and this 
is true. The Atlantic and Pacific coastal 
areas as well as through the mid- to 
mid-westerly parts of the continent are 
the routes favoured by the great ma¬ 
jority of migrating shorebirds in North 
America, in both spring and fall. 

But it can equally be said, I think, 
especially in view of the ongoing re¬ 
duction of suitable foraging habitat 
across the continent that all available 
staging areas are critical for the con¬ 
tinuing viability of shorebirds in gen¬ 
eral. In other words, there has been an 
informed opinion for many years now 
that the outlook for migrant shorebirds 
continent-wide is far from a rosy one. 


The point may not be that distant 
where, if suitable precautions are not 
taken, a number of shorebird species 
will be at serious risk. 

The WELO Proposal 

Some years ago (1988) I submit¬ 
ted to the CWS a proposal to have the 
Western End of Lake Ontario (WELO) 
included in the Western Hemisphere 
Shorebird Reserve Network as a Re¬ 
gional Reserve. According to WHSRN 
criteria, a Regional Reserve is deemed 
to be a stopover site “hosting” at least 
20,000 migrant (spring and fall) 
shorebirds, or an area of local signifi¬ 
cance to shorebirds supporting similar 
numbers. 

My calculations, using primarily 
my own data and that published in the 
Wood Duck (from 1981-1987), sug¬ 
gested well over 20,000 shorebirds dur¬ 
ing this time period were visiting the 
WELO (defined as the Lake Ontario 
shoreline from Bronte to Winona, and 
sites no farther than 10 miles inland 
from the lake) in spring and fall. There 
were likely many more, since the Wood 
Duck coverage, as an indication of to¬ 
tal migrant shorebirds, can only be con¬ 
sidered as spotty at best. Of all fall 
migrants, 62% made use of the Dundas 
Marsh. 

Even if we are thinking only of 
autumnal shorebird usage in the Marsh, 
these numbers are not insubstantial. In 
any case, this article is not primarily 
about numbers: it is about values. 
Ecologists tell us that all links in a 
viable ecosystem have an inherent sig¬ 
nificance. That is, their special contri¬ 
bution to the overall function and 
health of the ecosystem - not to men- 
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tion that as intrinsic members of the 
ecosystem (i.e. the Marsh) or biotic 
unit, they (in this case the shorebirds) 
have an incontestable importance. 

Elsewhere in Ontario 

When we look at the Ontario pic¬ 
ture, the distressing recent fall-off in 
shorebird numbers in the Marsh takes 
on even greater meaning. Over the past 
25 years or so, roughly 5-10 sites in 
Ontario have been monitored on a regu¬ 
lar basis for migrating fall shorebirds 
(part of the ISS program). The follow¬ 
ing comparison, for the years 1982, 
83, demonstrates how vital the Marsh 
is, or has been, province-wide, for fall 
shorebirds migrating through Ontario. 

Compared to other Ontario sites 
monitored (10 in 1982, 5 in 1983: data 
courtesy of the Canadian Wildlife 
Service), 118 more shorebirds per visit 
staged in the Dundas Marsh - an in¬ 
crease of 192%. (The data is derived 
from 241 counts at the Ontario sites, 
and 24 in the Dundas Marsh.) More¬ 
over, if we consider the five shorebird 
species - Killdeer, Dunlin, Black-bel¬ 
lied Plover, Pectoral and Baird’s Sand¬ 
piper - with the highest total 
percentage increases in Ontario, (i.e. 
plus 525%) we get a sense of how 
vital the Marsh is, or has been histori¬ 
cally in recent decades, for these spe¬ 
cies in particular. 

It is likely that its location at the 
western end of Lake Ontario accounts 
for this comparatively heavier histori¬ 
cal use of the Marsh by migrating fall 
shorebirds in Ontario. Beginning in 
July, shorebirds returning from their 
far northern breeding grounds move 
west along the top of Lake Ontario 


and find the Marsh a welcome 
stopover site, or staging link, 
to “fat-up” before continuing 
south, or perhaps south-east 
toward the Atlantic coast. 

The East Continental 
Picture: Atlantic Canada 
& Delaware Bay 

It is no secret that the cru¬ 
cial staging links for migrant 
shorebirds have been “under 
siege” for some time now 
across North America. 
Wetland reductions, elimin¬ 
ations and alterations (as in 
the Marsh), often a result of 
human intervention, have 
meant increasingly fewer op¬ 
tions for migrant shorebirds 
in the continental interior. 
And along the major coastal 
flyways, commercial, recrea¬ 
tional and other human intru¬ 
sions are reducing available 
shorebird feeding habitat 
yearly. 

A fairly recent Wilson 
Bulletin (R.I.G. Morrison et 
al, Sept., 1994) article has 
demonstrated a decidedly 
downward trend for 10 of the 
13 heaviest users of shorebird 
habitat in Atlantic Canada 
from 1974 to 1990. Farther 
down the eastern coast, a va¬ 
riety of human encroachments 
continues to threaten the cel¬ 
ebrated - and extremely criti¬ 
cal - Delaware Bay feeding 
area for perhaps millions of 
spring migrating Red Knots, 
Sanderlings, Ruddy 

Turnstones, and other species. 


No Longer Welcome 

The dunlin come in dozens now - 
They used to land in droves - 
Like cycloned leaves they scan the flats 
With their plover chaperones. 

Silvered flakes that group and split 
To kaleidoscope the marsh, 

They wheel like inward outward breaths 
As swift as winter’s harsh. 

Once they set down in their hundreds - 
With more as each week passed: 

Excited “purres” would trill from birds 
Eager to break their fast. 

But now they test the flats and leave - 
They “fixed” the marsh, you see; 

Now cattails swallow shores so ducks 
Can nest in tranquility. 

The banquet’s over now it seems, 

The fare’s not like it was: 

Once treasured guests from the arctic wilds 
Are welcomeless as dross. 

Some years no birds show up at all: 

The October flats are still 

And grey as death when hopes recede 

And hearts with sadness fill. 

And so it goes across the land 
As wetlands shrink and die. 

A million here, ten million there, 

So corporate plans will fly. 

One thinks of curlews, pigeons, auks 
Who’ve lost the race with man. 

We’ll blast them from the skies no more, 
But starve them if we can. 

And still I hear the plover’s plea, 

A startling, sad, tee-i-yew! 

A silver dunlin flash bli nk s high 
And vanishes from view. 

Michael Clark 
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Recent articles in Equinox (Ayley, 
Jan., 2000) and the Smithsonian (Saul, 
Sept., 1999) about shorebird banding 
indicate that an estimated 80% (80,000 
birds) of the western hemisphere popu¬ 
lation of Red Knots stage at Delaware 
Bay in spring to feed on the abundant 
supply of Horseshoe Crab eggs. Knots 
and other shorebirds fly from 3,000 to 
4,000 miles nonstop from Brazil’s 
north coast to reach this site, then gorge 
for two weeks before continuing an¬ 
other 2,500 miles to their short breed¬ 
ing season in the Arctic. 

For some shorebird species - 80% 
of the Knots in particular - who “win¬ 
ter” in Tierra del Fuego at the south¬ 
ern end of South America, the yearly 
round trip is 18,000 miles. Amazingly, 
one of the Knot’s retrieved had been 
banded 15 years before in Brazil. The 
writer (Scott Saul) marvels that this 
bird has likely flown 270,000 migra¬ 
tory miles over its lifetime, or “a dis¬ 
tance from here to the moon and part 
way back”. 

The continuing decline of 
shorebird migrant numbers at the Dela¬ 
ware Bay site is a cause for extreme 
concern, and for a variety of reasons, 
both actual and potential. The expan¬ 
sion of vacation properties and en¬ 
croachments from nearby villages 
continue to have negative impacts. The 
Bay itself is a primary shipping chan¬ 
nel for East Coast oil barges. In addi¬ 



tion, it is estimated that in recent years 
the harvest of horseshoe crabs by com¬ 
mercial fishers have reduced their num¬ 
bers by 90%. 

Ontario: The Presqu’ile Disaster 

Closer to home, not dissimilar hu¬ 
man intrusions into prime migrant 
shorebird habitat are worrisome. In the 
Autumn 1995 edition of Seasons, Doug 
McRae describes the beach at 
Presqu’ile Provincial Park as once be¬ 
ing “the most significant natural feed¬ 
ing and rest stop for shorebirds on the 
Great Lakes, with tens of thousands of 
birds relying on the site from May 
through November”. 

Unfortunately - for the shorebirds 
— in recent years 80% of this unques¬ 
tionably vital staging area has been 
“aggressively marketed” to the public 
at large for swimming, sunbathing, and 
the like, and the remaining 20% opened 
to “people and their pets” during the 
two peak months of southward migra¬ 
tion for shorebirds, July and August. 

More Bad News: Windermere 
Basin in the Spring 

Closer still to home, I have con¬ 
ducted my spring ISS counts for the 
past 10 years in the South East Bay 
area of Hamilton Harbour. Until lately 
most migrant birds counted were noted 
in or close to Windermere Basin. The 
fairly recent “filling in” of the about 
one half of the Basin - also part of the 
RAP plan - and of the admittedly de¬ 
graded wetland area to the west of the 
Basin, has reduced this South East Bay 
count area (it includes the gull-domi¬ 
nated Tollgates ponds) as an option 
for spring-staging shorebirds to virtu¬ 
ally zero by the year 2000. 


The per visit average in 1995 (5 
visits), for instance, was 81 shorebirds. 

In 1999 the per visit average was down 
to 26, and in the year 2000 only 11. 
About 50% of the total birds noted 
(57) are likely Killdeer and Spotted 
Sandpiper, non-migrating breeders. 
That leaves approximately 6 migrat¬ 
ing shorebirds detected per visit. 

If we consider the daily count av¬ 
erage over 10 years of 53 birds, by the 
year 2000 the per visit average has 
plunged by 78%. Compared to the 
high-average year of 1995 (81 birds 
per visit), the decline becomes 86%. 
Similarly, of the 19 shorebird species 
noted over ten years in the spring count, 
only four were noted in 2000, or 6 
species under the 10 species yearly 
average. These are not promising or 
hopeful numbers. 

The New Millennium 

At this point - in the year 2001 - 1 
think one can confidently say, as lar as 
shorebirds are concerned, in the 
Dundas Marsh a seasonal rhythm has 
been radically altered. An historic bal¬ 
ance, a traditional equilibrium, has 
been perhaps tragically upset. There 
will be no going back to the way things 
were anytime in the near future. 

To say this is not to downplay or 
depreciate all of the other good things 
that apparently have been happening 
in the Marsh in recent years: all the 
concerted planning, the dedication and 
efforts of so many enthusiastic con¬ 
tributors, the justifiable pride in what 
has been accomplished so far. 

I say to all of this: Well done! On 
the other hand, and realizing that for 
the foreseeable future there is no turn- 
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ing back now, I also say: 

It’s a shame — even a crying shame 
- our visiting friends, the shorebirds, 
were not invited to the party. 

In 1956, Rachel Carson, in a brief 
essay called “Biological Sciences” 
(from Lost Woods: The Discovered 
Writings of Rachel Carson , Beacon 
Press, Boston 1998) had this to say 
about the just emerging science of ecol¬ 
ogy: 

"Awareness of ecological relation¬ 
ships is - or should be - the basis of 
modem conservation programs, for it 
is useless to attempt to preserve a liv¬ 
ing species unless the kind of land or 
water it requires is also preserved. So 
delicately interwoven are the relation¬ 
ships that when we disturb one thread 
of the community fabric we alter all 
of it - perhaps almost imperceptibly, 
perhaps so drastically that destruction 
follows." 

Elsewhere in Lost Woods, in her 
outline for the “Edge of the Sea” sec¬ 
tion of her book, Under the Sea-Wind, 
Miss Carson describes the migratory 
hardships of her favourite shorebird, 
the Sanderling, her primary focus for 
this sea-edge section: 

"Some of them [sanderlings] actu¬ 
ally travel more than eight thousand 
miles every spring and return the 
same distance every fall. These little 
birds winter as far south as Patagonia, 
at the extreme southern end of South 
America, and in the spring they mi¬ 
grate northward, most of them beyond 
the Arctic Circle, and some to within a 
few miles of the North Pole." 

Not all shorebirds take such he¬ 


roic trips each spring and fall, of 
course, but a large number of shorebird 
species do, or close to it. Unfortunately, 
however far they must travel, the 
wetland or sea-shore staging areas they 
are so dependent on for nourishment 
and energy are continually - and alarm¬ 
ingly - decreasing. 

So it is in the Dundas Marsh. In 
the complicated web of life which is a 
living marsh, the migrating shorebirds, 
for so many years an integral part of 
that web, of that ecosystem, seem - on 
the clear basis of the evidence - to 
have been overlooked, or, even worse, 
forgotten, and may now be in the proc¬ 
ess of being abandoned altogether. 

On October 19 of last year (2000), 
for instance, there were nine birds 
noted in the Marsh. Four of these were 


Killdeer, flushed out from the other 
side of the vegetative tangle now 
crowning most of the large flat north¬ 
east of Paradise Point by a Red-shoul¬ 
dered hawk. 

The other five shorebirds, seen 
south of the Point, were Black-bellied 
Plovers. These were five very uncer¬ 
tain, perhaps even bewildered, birds, 
huddled together in a small, narrow, 
“crease” where some water had gath¬ 
ered, some distance back from the edge 
of a very large flat. Though there were 
no other birds nearby, I felt they looked 
harassed and ill at ease. In particular, 
they did not look welcome. 

I sincerely hope, on behalf of the 
shorebirds, that scenarios like this in 
the Marsh are not necessarily a sign of 
worse things yet to come. ^ 



Peregrines Back on Nest Site 

As previously re¬ 
ported, local observers 
have noted the presence 
of two Peregrine Falcons 
in downtown Hamilton all 
winter. 

The new female, tem¬ 
porarily dubbed ‘Madam 
X’, is known to have been 
banded in the eastern US 
as a wild bird, possibly in 
an urban nest. The col¬ 
ours of the feathers on her 
back suggest that she is 
almost 3 years old. Flamilton Commu¬ 
nity Peregrine Project (HCPP) volun¬ 
teers are trying to get more details on 
the two leg bands in order to make a 
positive identification. 


Regardless of her origin, there is 
no doubt that ‘Madam X’ has set up 
housekeeping in Hamilton. For the sev¬ 
enth consecutive year, the nest site at 
the Sheraton Hotel is in use. The per- 
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egrines are very active at and near the 
nest site, staying close to one another 
and exchanging food often. Their vis¬ 
its to the nest ledge are increasing in 
frequency and duration daily, and it is 
common to see both birds at the nest at 
the same time. They spend a lot of 
t im e down inside the ledge and have 
rearranged the gravel. 

HCPP 2001 is pleased to report 
that the live nest image is now avail¬ 
able on our much refined webcam 
Internet site. To view the nest select 
the Peregrine Falcons link on the FINC 
website homepage - www.hwcn.org/ 


Fine spring weather this year 
brings with it the opportunity to visit 
one of the finest Carolinian forest tracts 
in Ontario. 

In 1961, the HNC purchased 95 
acres of high hills and deep valleys on 
the Norfolk Sand Plain near Norman- 
dale, on the north shore of Lake Erie. 
Fisher's Creek, a beautiful clear, sandy 
bottom stream runs through the prop¬ 
erty that also features A merican Chest¬ 
nut trees. Bird species recorded here 
include Barred Owl, Broad-winged 
Hawk as well as Golden-winged, Blue¬ 
winged and Brewster's Warblers. 

On Saturday May 26, the Club has 
chartered a coach (with washrooms) 
for a day trip to the sanctuary. The 
cost is $20 for adults and $ 10 for kids. 
The bus leaves at 8 am from Zellers 
parking lot on Plains Road in 
Burlington, two km east of the RBG 
headquarters, and will return by 4 pm. 
Refreshments will be supplied on the 
bus, but bring your own lunch and 


link/hamnature/index/html. The HNC- 
supplied video camera atop the Shera¬ 
ton is also relaying the live nest image 
to a TV monitor in the HCPP 2001 
public display window at “The Foot" 
in Jackson Square. The video draws a 
lot of attention in the mall and the 
positive feedback is inspiring. 

Please be reminded that HCPP 
2001 is actively recruiting new volun¬ 
teers for the Falcon Watch. For more 
information call Audrey Gamble at 
(905) 522-8447 or e-mail her at 



enjoy the best nature has to offer in 
southern Ontario. Participants have a 
choice of a general get-acquainted hike, 
one focused on native plant identifica¬ 
tion, and one visiting the new prairie 
site. 

Tickets are available by calling 
(905) 381-0329 or from members of 
the executive at the April membership 
meeting. Numbers are limited, so make 
your order as soon as possible. EH 


Spaghetti or 
Sprawl 

The groups appealing the recent 
expansion of Hamilton's urban bound¬ 
ary are holding a fundraising dimier to 
help meet some of the costs of expert 
witnesses and legal help. 

Dubbed "Spaghetti or Sprawl", the 
dinner will take place on Saturday, 
May 5 at St. Paul's Anglican church 
on King West near McMaster. The 
Hamilton Naturalists' Club has joined 
other organizations in co-sponsoring 
the event and tickets will be available 
at the April monthly meeting. 

Action 2020, the Conserver Soci¬ 
ety and Citizens for a Sustainable Com¬ 
munity are challenging a decision taken 
last June by the Regional Council of 
Hamilton-Wentworth to permit urban 
development of 450 acres of prime 
farmland lying south of Rymal Road 
between Trinity Church Road and 
Swayze Road. Only six of the 29 re¬ 
gional councillors opposed the expan¬ 
sion, even though professional staff 
strongly recommended against it. 

The council of the new City re¬ 
cently voted 8-7 to allocate $250,000 
to defend the decision before the On¬ 
tario Municipal Board. The citizen 
groups opposing the expansion are 
hoping to raise about 10% of that 
amount to finance their participation 
in a 10-week hearing scheduled to start 
on May 2. 

A significant portion of the lands 
in question are part of a rare karst 
formation that has been recommended 
as a provincial Area of Natural and 
Scientific Interest (ANSI). EH 


john.merriman@sympatico.ca. 


Spring Trip to Spooky Hollow Sanctuary 
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Noteworthy Bird Records 

By Rob Dobos 

Total number of species recorded in the HSA during 2000 to December 31: 283. Underlined species or dates require 
documentation by the Hamilton Bird Records Committee. Capitalized species require documentation by the Ontario Bird 
Records Committee. For species marked with “#”, all reported records are listed. For all other species, only highlights are 
listed. 


Observers: Brian Ahara (BA), Jack Alvo (JA), Anne Anthony (AA), Maris Apse (MA), Jerry Ball (JB), Christine Bishop 
(CB), Duane Brown (DB), Mike Cadman (MC), Dave Catton (DC), Barb Charlton (BC), Barry Cherriere (BCh), Mark 
Chojnacki (MCh), Dawn Christilaw (DCh), Jack Christilaw (JCh), Jim Cram (JC), Mark Cranford (MCr), William Crins 
(WC), Tom Crooks (TC), Hugh Currie (HC), Robert Curry (RC), Rob Dobos (RD), Dave Don (DD), Jim Dowall (JD), 
Bruce Duncan (BD), Jon Dunn (JDu), Cheryl Edgecombe (CE), Gavin Edmondstone (GE), Lois Evans (LE), Ron Fleming 
(RF), Alex Gray (AG), Carl Hamann (CH), Bob Henry (BH), Jim Ileslop (JH), Lynda Hughes (LH), Mark Jennings (MJ), 
Jean Johnson (JJ), Barry Jones (BJ), Brace Kellett (BK), Bob Laker (BLk), Bill Lamond (BL), Dennis Lewington (DL), 
Gwen Lewington (GL), Rick Ludkin (RL), Wolfgang Luft (WL), Kevin McLaughlin (KM), Gerrard McNaughton (GMN), 
George Meyers (GM), John Miles (JM), Matt Mills (MM), Dave Milsom (DMi), Tom Morrow (TM), George Naylor (GN), 
Jean Niskanen (JN), John Olmsted (JO), Carl Rothfels (CR), Kayo Roy (ICR), Greg Salter (GSa), Alf Senior (AS), Elaine 
Serena (ES), Howard Shapiro (HS), Glenda Slessor (GS), Alan Smith (AS), Bill Smith (BS), Paul Smith (PS), Rick Snider 
(RSn), South Peel Naturalists’ Club (SPNC), Robert Stamp (RSt), Mike Street (MS), Ruth Summers (RSu), Peter Thoem 
(PT), Rohan van Twest (RvT), Anton Vermeer (AV), Rob Waldhuber (RW), Margaret Walton (MW), Angie Williams 
(AWi), Ken Williams (KWi), William Wilson (WW), Dave Wood (DW), Alan Wormington (AW), Brian Wylie (BW), 
many observers (m.obs.). 


Legend: 

* -first occurrence for the year 
F -first occurrence for the migration 
L -last occurrence for the migration 
HSA -Hamilton Study Area 
max. -maximum # reported 

November - December 2000: 


Plumages,etc.: 

m. -male 
f. -female 

ad. -adult 
imm. -immature 
juv. -juvenile 

I s ' ba. -first basic 


Counties/Regions: 

Brant [7?R] 

Haldimand-Norfolk [HN] 
Halton [HL] 

Hamilton-Wentworth [HW] 
Niagara [MJ] 

Peel [PL] 

Waterloo [WT\ 

Wellington [WL] 


Red-throated Loon#: Three on Lake Ontario off L.P. Sayers Park [HW] Nov 4 (KM,BCh); birds on Nov 5: 6 -off Stoney 
Creek Lakeshore [HW] (JC,JD,BS), 2 -offVan Wagners Beach [HW] (WC), 1 -Woodland Cemetery [HW] (KM,RW), 1 -off 
Burlington Lakeshore [HL] (RC,GS,CE); three off Bronte Harbour [HL] Nov 12 (GE); one off Grays Rd [HW] Nov 18 
(KM); one offVan Wagners Beach Nov 13 (RD), and one juv. there Dec 2 (KM;MS); three off N Shore of Hamilton 
Harbour [IIW] Nov 27 (RD); two off Green Rd [HW] Dec 10 L (RD). 

Common Loon: One off NE Shore of Harbour [HW] Nov 27 (RD); one off L.P. Sayers Park Dec 3 L (KM). 

Pied-billed Grebe: Six at Valens C.A. [HW] Nov 3 (JJ); 13 at Mountsberg C.A. [HW/WL] Nov 5 (RvT et al.)\ one on 
Hamilton Harbour near Burlington Ship Canal [HW] Dec 20 (AA,JB); two at Pier 4 Park [HW] Dec 26 (RC,GS). 

Horned Grebe: One off Bayshore Park [H]'V] (JN) and two off L.P. Sayers Park (DL) Nov 29; one at Windermere Basin 
[HW] Dec 26 (RC,GS,LH). 

Red-necked Grebe: 53 off Burlington Lakeshore (RC,GS,CE) and 45 off Rattray Marsh [PL] (AG) Nov 5; one off N Shore 
of Harbour Dec 1 (RD); one off L.P. Sayers Park Dec 18 (RD). 
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NORTHERN GANNET#: Sightings of one juv. along the Lakeshore included: off Grays Rd Nov 5 (JC,JD,BS), Nov 19 
(JO,RSt), Dec 1 L (JO,RSt); off Van Wagners Beach Nov 6 (RC et al .); off Bronte Harbour Nov 12 (GE); off Confederation 
Park [HW] Nov 18 (KM); off Burlington Ship Canal [HW/HL] Nov 20 (RD). 

Double-crested Cormorant: 15 at Harbour off Ottawa St [HW] (RC,GS) and one al Mouth of Red Hill Creek [HW] 
(KM.RW) Dec 26. 

Great Blue Heron: Four past Burlington Ship Canal Nov 20 (RD); four over QEW at Fifty Rd [HW] Nov 25 (DL,GL); 
eight at Dundas Marsh [HW] Dec 1 (RD); birds on Dec 26: 1 -Christie C.A. [HW] (RD), 2 -Red Hill Creek (KM,RW), 1 - 
Stoney Creek Ravine (AW,BL). 

Black-crowned Night-Heron: Four at Van Wagners Ponds [HW] Nov 11 (KM); one juv. at LaSalle Marina [HW] Dec 2 
(KM); one at Mouth of Red Hill Creek Dec 15 (DMi), and three there Dec 18 (RD); one at Harbour off Ottawa St and two 
at Mouth of Red" Hill Creek Dec 26 (RC,GS). 

Turkey Vulture: One at Lakeshore at Burloak [HL] (RC,GS,CE) and one at Kings Forest [HW] (GN) Nov 5 L. 
“Richardson’s” Canada Goose: One on Harbour off Burlington Golt & Country Club [H IF] Dec 2 (RD). 

Brant#: Onejuv. at Princess Point [HW] Nov 1 (JJ), and two juv. there Nov 5-6 (MM,CR;BW); these two were later at Kay 
Drage Park, Hamilton [HW] Nov 11-18 (JO,RSt;RD); 14 at Bronte Harbour Nov 4 (GE); one offVan Wagners Beach Nov 
12 (JO et al.)', one at LaSalle Marina Nov 29 L (JN). 

Whooper Swan: One escapee returned to LaSalle Marina Nov 29-on (.IN). 

Black Swan: One escapee at Chedoke Creek [HW] Dec 1 (RD). 

Tundra Swan: Birds on Nov 5: 44 -N Shore of Harbour (KM,RW,BK), 49 -Dundas Marsh (MM.CR), 18 -Burlington 
Lakeshore (RC,GS,CE); 215 at Dundas Marsh Dec 1 (RD); 190 off LaSalle Marina Dec 2 (RD); 13 over Caledonia [HN] 
Dec 14 (GSa); 28 off LaSalle Marina (JC,JD,BS) and five off Woodland Cemetery (BW,BH) Dec 26. 

Muscovy Duck: One escapee at LaSalle Marina Dec 1 (RD). 

Wood Duck: One m. at Desjardins Canal [HW] Dec 5-31 (LE;m.obs.). 

Gadwall: 480 at Dundas Marsh Nov 5 (MM,CR). 

American Wigeon: 190 at Mountsberg C.A. Nov 5 (RvT et al.); one at N Shore of Harbour Nov 27 L (RD). 

Blue-winged Teal: Birds on Nov 5: 2 -Princess Point (MM,CR), 2 -Vanderliek Ponds, Bismarck [Mr] (KR,AS,BA),1 - 
Taquanyah C.A. [HN] (DD,TC,GMN); one m. at Princess Point Nov 14 L (RD). 

Northern Shoveler: Three at Red Hill Creek (KM,RW) and one at Windermere Basin (RC,GS) Dec 26. 

Northern Pintail: 30 past CCTW [HL] Nov 23 (RD); 42 at Windermere Basin Dec 26 (RC,GS). 

Green-winged Teal: 335 at Dundas Marsh Nov 5 (MM,CR); 45 at Mouth ot Red Hill Creek Dec 2 (RD), and two there Dec 
26 (RC,GS). 

Canvasback: 220 at Tollgate Ponds [HW] Dec 2 (RD); 73 off LaSalle Marina Dec 26 (JC,JD,BS). 

Redhead: 19 off LaSalle Marina and 21 off Grays Rd Dec 26 (JC,JD,BS). 

Ring-necked Duck: 250 at Mountsberg C.A. Nov 5 (RvT et al.); 46 at Windermere Basin Dec 26 (RC,GS). 

Greater Scaup: 10000 off Confederation Park Nov 5 (WC). 

Lesser Scaup: 5800 at Windermere Basin Nov 5 (JC,JD,BS). 

King Eider#: Five f. past Van Wagners Beach (KM et al.) and later off Grays Rd (MS et al.), and one off Fifty Point C.A. 
[HW/NG] (DMi) Nov 12; one ad. m. offL.P. Sayers Park Dec 10-31 (JO,JH,RSt;m.obs.); onef. offL.P. Sayers Park Dec 10- 
18 (RD etal). 
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COMMON EIDER#: One f. dresseri was off Confederation Park Nov 18 * (KM), but not seen again until Dec 2 off L.P. 
Sayers Park (JO el al.); it remained along the Stoney Creek Lakeshore until month’s end (m.obs.). 

Harlequin Duck#: One off L.P. Sayers Park Dec 31 F (RSt). 

Surf Scoter: 10 off Confederation Park Dec 2 (RD); 76 off Grays Rd Dec 26 (JC,JD,BS). 

White-winged Scoter: 27 off Grays Rd Dec 26 (JC,JD,BS). 

Black Scoter: 20 off Van Wagners Beach Nov 5 (WC); four off Burlington Ship Canal Nov 11 (KM); eight off Green Rd 
Nov 13 (RD); three off Grays Rd Dec 26 (JC,JD,BS). 

Long-tailed Duck: 25000 at W End of Lake Ontario [HW/HL] Nov 5 (RC,GS,CE;WC). 

Common Goldeneye: One leucistic f. off Grays Rd Nov 29-Dec 10 (RC,GS;RD). 

Barrow’s Goldeneye#: One m. off Stoney Creek Lakeshore Nov 27*-Dec 31 (JDu et al.). 

Hooded Merganser: 25 at Hwy 8 E of Middletown Rd [HW] Nov 18 (RD); two m. at Desjardins Canal Dec 23-on (RD et 
al.). 

Ruddy Duck: Birds at Windermere Basin: 397 -Nov 5 (JC,JD,BS), 350 -Dec 2 (RD), 164 -Dec 26 (RC,GS). 

Osprey: One at Mount Nemo [HL] (WL) and one at Grand River at N Brantford [ BR ] (DB) Nov 5 L. 

Bald Eagle#: One at Bronte Creek Prov. Park [HL] Nov 5 (SPNC); one imm. past Bronte Harbour (GE) and later past Van 
Wagners Beach (MS el al.) Nov 12; one imm. at Grand River at Caledonia [//TV] Dec 17-31 (GSa;RD,BC); two imm. over 
Dundas Golf Club [. HW ] (LE et al.) and one ad. at Waterdown [HIV] (AW,BL,CB) Dec 26; one ad. at Woodland Cemetery 
Dec 29-31 (RF;PT); one imm. overN Shore of Harbour Dec 29 (PT). 

Northern Harrier: One at Cone 5 W of Millgrove [HW] Dec 25 (RD,BC). 

Northern Goshawk#: One at Puslinch [ WL] Nov 5 (MC et al.)', one juv. at Westover Rd N of Cone 8 [//JF] Dec 26-28 (PS); 
one at East Hamilton Dec 26 (JC,JD,BS). 

Red-shouldered Hawk: One at Bedford Park Dr, Grimsby [M7] Nov 23 L (GM). 

Rough-legged Hawk: One at McCormick Tract, Dundas Valley [HW] (LE et al.) and one at Aldershot [HL] (MJ,WC) Dec 
26; three SE of Hagersville [HN] Dec 31 (RD.BC). 

Golden Eagle#: One at Six Nations Indian Reserve [T?R] Nov 5 L (JH,BJ). 

Merlin#: Two at Brantford Nov 5 (BL et al.)', one at RBG Arboretum [HW] Nov 16 (JO,RSt); one at Northview Cres, 
Burlington [HL] Nov 30 and Dec 26 (MJ); one at Port Credit [PL] Dec 4 (MA); one at Lakeshore Rd W of Guelph Line [HL] 
Dec 10 (RD,BC); one at Waterdown Dec 26 (AW,BL,CB). 

Peregrine Falcon#: One at Van Wagners Beach Nov 5 (WC); one at QEW & Hwy 2 [HL] Nov 26 (RD); one at CCIW Nov 
29 (RD); two at Downtown Hamilton mid-Dec (m.obs.); one at Windermere Basin Dec 26 (KM,RW). 

Gray Partridge#: Up to 12 at Brantford Airport [8R] Dec 18-31 (TC;m.obs.); 15 at Robinson & PotruffRds [BR] Dec 20 
(AA,JB); three at Kirby Cres & Robinson Rd [BR] Dec 23 (MA). 

Ring-necked Pheasant#: One at Kings Forest Nov 5 (GN); one at Mount Albion C.A. [HW] Dec 26 (GN). 

Wild Turkey#: Birds on Nov 5: 16 at Grand River S of York [HN] (RL), 8 -near Hagersville (DD,TC,GMN), 2 -N 
Brantford (DB); three at N Shore of Cootes Paradise [HW] Nov 23 {ficle MM); six at Robinson & Potruff Rds Dec 20 
(AA,JB). 

American Coot: 300 at Mountsberg C.A. (RvT et al.) and 65 at Puslinch Lake [WL] (MC et al.) Nov 5; 26 at LaSalle 
Marina Dec 26 (JC,JD,BS). 

American Golden-Plover#: One at Windermere Basin Nov 26-29 L (DL,JO,RSt;RD). 
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Killdeer: Two at Taquanyah C.A. Dec 3 (JM). 

Greater Yellowlegs: Four at Smithville Sewage Ponds [VG] (KR,AS,BA) and four at Grand River at Cambridge [WT] 
(WW et at.) Nov 5 L. 

Lesser Yellowlegs: Tliree at Smithville Sewage Ponds (KR,AS,BA) and one at Six Nations Indian Reserve (JH,BJ) Nov 5 
L. 

Spotted Sandpiper: One injured bird was reported at Bronte Harbour Nov 20 L [fide HC). 

Pectoral Sandpiper: One at Taquanyah C.A. Nov 5 L (DD,TC,GMN). 

Purple Sandpiper#: One at Bronte Harbour Nov 6*-9 (JA;BW); one at Burlington Ship Canal Nov 19 L (JO,RSt). 
Dunlin: Birds on Nov 5 L: 4 -Smithville Sewage Ponds (KR,AS,BA), 1 -Princess Point (MM,CR), 1 -Van Wagners Ponds 
(WC). 

Common Snipe: Birds on Nov 5 L: 14 -Vanderliek Ponds, Bismarck (KJR,AS,BA), 5 -Smithville Sewage Ponds (KR,AS,BA), 
10 -Grand River at Cambridge (WW et al.). 

Red Pkalarope#: One at Van Wagners Beach Nov 6 * (BW). 

Jaeger species#: One off Stoney Creek Lakeshore Nov 5 L (JC,JD,BS). 

Bonaparte’s Gull: Two at Smithville Sewage Ponds Nov 5 (KR,AS,BA); five oft Van Wagners Beach Nov 13 L (RD). 
Thayer’s Gull#: One l sl ba. over Middletown Marsh Dec 13 F (RD); one ad. over Dundas Marsh Dec 26 (MM,CR); one ad. 
at Port Credit Harbour Dec 29 (MA). 

Glaucous Gull#: One I s ' ba. off CCIW Nov 29 and one there Dec 13 (RD); one over Middletown Marsh Dec 20 and one 
there Dec 22 (RD); one over Rock Chapel Sanctuary [HW] (RD) and one at S Shore of Hamilton Harbour (RC,GS) Dec 26; 
three ad. at Port Credit Harbour Dec 29 (MA); one imm. at Tom Howe Landfill, Hagersville [ HN] Dec 31 (RD,BC). 

Black-legged Kittiwake#: One l sl ba. off Van Wagners Beach Nov 12 L (MS et al.). 

Snowy Owl#: One at CCIW Nov 23F-Dec 19 (RD;m.obs.); one at Tollgate Ponds Nov 26-Dec 15 (DL,GL,CH;m.obs.); one 
at Hwy 403 & Bumhamthorpe Rd [PL] Dec 3 (HS); one at Robinson & Potruff Rds Dec 28-31 (KWi,AWi). 

Northern Hawk Owl#: One was reported at Hwy 5 & Rock Chapel Rd [HW] Nov 15 * (AV) during what turned out to be 
a major irruption for this species in the south this winter. 

Long-eared Owl#: One at Burloak Woods [HL] Nov I (RC); three at Bronte Woods Nov 5 (MJ); birds on Dec 26: 1 - 
McMaster University west parking lot [HW] (MM,AS), 3 -King Rd, Aldershot [HL] (MJ), 1 -Glanbrook [HW] (RL). 
Short-eared Owl#: One at Bedford Park Dr, Grimsby Dec 22 (GM); one at McBay Rd N ot Big Creek Rd [ BR] and one at 
Blackheath [///V] Dec 25 (AW). 

Northern Saw-whet Owl#: One at Bronte Creek Prov. Park Nov 5 * (SPNC). 

Belted Kingfisher: One at Safari & Coopers Rds [HW] Dec 24 (AW). 

Red-bellied Woodpecker#: 16 were counted in the HSA Nov 5 (m.obs.); one at Kilbride [HL] Dec 21-22 (JCh,DCh); one 
at St. George [5/?] Dec 25 (AW). 

Yellow-bellied Sapsucker: One at Dundas Golf Club Dec 26 (LE et al.). 

Pileated Woodpecker#: One at Merrick Field Centre[//fT] Nov 4 (JJ); 10 counted in the HSA Nov 5 (m.obs.); birds on Dec 
26: 2 -Dundas Valley (JO,RSt,RSn), 1 -Dundum Heights [HW] (RC,GS), 1 -Dundas Golf Club (LE et al). 

Eastern Phoebe: One at Six Nations Indian Reserve Nov 5 L (JH,BJ). 

Northern Shrike#: One at Burloak Woods Nov 1-on (RC;m.obs.); 19 were counted in the HSA Nov 5 (m.obs.); one at Hwy 
5 W of Clappisons Comers [HW] Nov 16 (JO,RSt); one at Middletown Marsh [HW] Nov 22-Dec 25 (RD,BC); one at 
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Waterdown Dec 26 (AW,BL). 

Tufted Titmouse#: Two at Mountsberg C.A. (RvT et al.) and one at Ruthven Park, Cayuga [//A] (RL) Nov 5; two at N 
Shore of Cootes Paradise mid-Nov-Dec 31 (m.obs). 

Carolina Wren#: Two at Bedford Park Dr, Grimsby Nov 1-30 (GM); 25 were counted in the HSA Nov 5 (m.obs.); one at 
Spencer Creek Woods [HW] Nov 9-27 (JJ); birds on Dec 26: 3 -Dundas Marsh (MM,AS), 1 -Warren Park, Dundas [HW] 
(JO,RSt,RSn), 1 -Cedar Ave, Burlington [HL ] (RSu); two at Lakeshore Rd & Appleby Line [HL] Dec 28-on (ES). 

Eastern Bluebird: 127 were counted in the HSA Nov 5 (m.obs.); four at Bronte Dec 16 (fide MCh); five at McCormick 
Tract, Dundas Valley (LE et al.) and six at Dundas Valley (JO,RSt,RSn) Dec 26; six at RBG Arboretum Dec 29 (RF). 

Hermit Thrush: Birds on Dec 26: 2 -Stoney Creek Ravine (AW,BL), 1 -Christie C.A. (RD), 1 -Old Waterdown Rd [HL] 
(WC). 

American Robin: 180 at Christie C.A. Dec 26 (RD,BC). 

Brown Thrasher: One at Berry Tract [HW] Nov 5 (BW,MW). 

American Pipit: Six over Middletown Marsh Nov 19 (RD); one at L.P. Sayers Park Dec 15 L (DMi). 

Yellow-rumped Warbler: Three at Middletown Marsh Dec 1 and two there Dec 25 (RD). 

Pine Warbler: One I s1 ba. m. at a feeder near N Service Rd W of Hurontario St, Mississauga [PL] Dec 16 (BLk). 
Common Yellowtliroat: One at Middletown Marsh Nov 1-Dec 1 (RD,BC); one at Taquanyah C.A. Dec 3 (JM). 

Eastern Towhee: One E of Paris [BR] Nov 5 (BD); one m. at Hopkins Ct, Dundas [HW] Dec 5-31 (TM;BW). 

Chipping Sparrow: One at Woodland Cemetery Nov 5 L (KM,RW,BK). 

Vesper Sparrow: One at Ruthven Park, Cayuga Nov 5 L (RL). 

Fox Sparrow: Two at Middletown Marsh Nov 23-27 (RD); one at Stoney Creek Ravine (AW,BL) and one at West 19"’ St, 
Hamilton Mountain [HW] (DC) Dec 26. 

White-crowned Sparrow: One ad. at Middletown Marsh Nov 1-Dec 31 (RD,BC). 

“Oregon” Dark-sided Junco: One m. at Millgrove Side Rd [HW] (JM et al). 

Lapland Longspur#: One over Princess Point Nov 5 F (MM,CR); two S W of Hagersville Dec 8-10 (JM; JH); one at Merritt 
Rd, Beamsville [AG] Dec 17 (MCr). 

Snow Bunting: 60 at Tollgate Ponds Nov 4 (KJV1); 50 at Green Mt Rd & 6'" Rd E [HW] Nov 5 (DL,GL); 25 past CCIW Nov 
14 (RD); 40 at Confederation Park Nov 18 (KM); 100 SW of Hagersville Dec 8-10 (JM;JH). 

Red-winged Blackbird: One f. at Valley Inn Dec 2 (JJ); six at Coronation Park, Stoney Creek [HW] Dec 26 (JC,JD,BS). 

Eastern Meadowlark: Three at Six Nations Indian Reserve (JH,BJ) and one at Middletown Marsh (BC) Nov 5; six SW of 
Hagersville Dec 8-10 (JM;JH). 

Rusty Blackbird: One at Homestead & Old Guelph Rds [Alt 7 ] Dec 26 (BW,BH). 

Brewer’s Blackbird#: One m. at Dunning Ct, Dundas [Alt 7 ] Nov 2 L (MM). 

Common Grackle: One at Northview Cres, Burlington Dec 26 (MJ). 

Purple Finch#: 12 at Middletown Marsh Nov 5 (BC), and 10 there Dec 1 (RD); up to nine at WestoverRdN of Cone 8 Dec 
16-31 (PS); eight at Dundas Valley (JO,RSt,RSn) and six at Tanager Ave, Burlington [HL] (DW) Dec 26. 

Pine Siskin: 15 at Guyatt Rd C.A. [Alt 7 ] (DL,GL) and 17 at Bronte (MJ) Nov 5; one at LaSalle Marina Dec 2 (RD); four at 
Lakeshore Rd & Appleby Line Dec 28 (ES). 

Please send your bird records for January-February 2001 by Apr 10 to: Robert Z. Dobos, 1 156 5th. Cone. Rd. W., R.R.#2, 
Waterdown, Ont., LOR 2H2; ph: (905) 659-7732; e-mail: rob.dobos@ec.gc.ca. ^ 
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by Lois Evans 

Some 50 people attended the meet¬ 
ing of the Bird Study Group on Febru¬ 
ary 19. Although a few of the regulars 
were away basking and birding in the 
southern sun, it was enjoyable to have 
a few former stalwarts with us for the 
evening. 

It is that time of year for junior 
and student Club members to submit 
their bird sighting records for 2001 in 
competition for the Ross Thompson 
trophy. Details appeared in the Febru¬ 
ary Wood Duck. 

A list of the specimens collected 
for the Royal Ontario Museum at the 
January meeting was read. There were 
twenty-five specimens representing fif¬ 
teen species. The Northern Cardinals 
and Blue Jay have been sent on to the 
Indiana Museum to be used in a new 
display there. 

Following a rousing round of ap¬ 
plause in recognition of Mike Street’s 
establishment of the Birding Hotline 
and its weekly maintenance for the 
many years since its inception, Mike 
led the discussion on what had been 
seen recently. The female Common 
Eider was still appearing regularly at 
Burlington as was the Hams’ Sparrow 
at Port Weller. Northern Saw-whet and 
Long-eared Owls had been found at 


Bronte Woods. A Pine Warbler has 
overwintered at Long Point. On recent 
mild days, House Finches, Northern 
Cardinals, Black-capped Chickadees 
and Mourning Doves have been fine- 
tuning their mating songs. Red-tailed 
Hawks had already been seen in court¬ 
ship flight. Spring cannot be far away 
with the Niagara Peninsula Hawk 
Watch at Beamer opening. 

Tom Crooks conducted an ID ses¬ 
sion. Working in small groups, we had 
to identify several common birds from 
black and white silhouettes. 

And then it was off to Alaska with 
Bob Curry and Glenda Slessor. Glenda 
took us to Denali for such delights as 
Grizzly Bear and Gyrfalcon and the 
Kenai Peninsula for alcids and Fork¬ 
tailed Storm-Petrels. Bob then took us 
to Attu, the most easterly island of the 
Aleutian chain, only a few miles from 
mainland Asia. For several years ar¬ 
dent birders have accepted the chal¬ 
lenge of irregular flights, unpredictable 
weather, rough terrain and very basic 
accommodations to search out the Asi¬ 
atic vagrants that turn up there. 

What really keen birder wouldn’t 
endure miles of tundra slogging and 
bone-shaking bicyling to see such rari¬ 
ties as Brambling, Fork-tailed Swift, 
Baillon’s Crake and Rustic Bunting? 
But with the Coast Guard station, the 
only facility on the island, soon to be 
closed, the fall trip of 2000 was the 
last. Many thanks to Glenda and Bob 
for sharing their thrilling experience 
with us. 

The evening concluded with an 
opportunity to examine closely a 
mounted Great Blue Heron brought in 
by Bill Field. 


Squirrels Found 

by Freek and Ina Vrugtman 

Re: “What’s Happening to the 
Squirrels?” The Wood Duck Feb. 2001, 
p. 119. In our opinion there is be alter¬ 
native answer to Jack Christilaw’s 
question, namely, that the squirrels 
have moved to greener pastures which, 
we believe, must be west of the CPR 
railroad tracks. 

When I looked out off the kitchen 
window this morning there was a black 
squirrel dangling on the bird feeder 
and two blacks beneath, grubbing in 
the snow for sunflower seeds, while 
on the roof of the woodshed sat a red 
squirrel in the sunshine grooming. 

Going to the opposite side of the 
house there were 4 blacks and one 
grey helping themselves to the sun¬ 
flower seeds thrown down by the gold¬ 
finches (are they ever finicky about 
quality control; only every third seed 
seems to fit their specifications, the 
other 2 go overboard!), while 2 red 
ones were chasing each other through 
the Scots pines and a third picking the 
last fruit off the Viburnum trilobum. 

The snow being about 60 cm deep 
on the bank on the east side of the 
house, the reds have constructed a tun¬ 
nel system with entrances at the feed¬ 
ing grounds beneath the bird feeders 
and at the foot of the nearest trees, 
plus a few pop-up lookout holes in 
between. In summary, we can assure 
you, and Jack Christilaw that the black, 
grey and red squirrels have not be¬ 
come endangered species. 

(Editor's note: Thanks to the 
Vrutgmans for this contribution to the 
"Ask A Naturalist" feature.) 
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REGULAR MEETINGS 

Monday, April 9 8 p.m. 

Location: Royal Botanical Gardens 
680 Plains Rd. West 
Burlington, Ontario 

Wood Turtles 
in the Algonquin Mist 

Kim Smith 

Join biologist Kim Smith for a trip to On¬ 
tario’s oldest provincial park. Kim spent 
ten months studying the ecology and move¬ 
ments of wood turtles in Algonquin Pro¬ 
vincial Park. Follow the ups & downs of 
bushwhacking, bugs and bears, and meet 
some other interesting inhabitants of the 
park. 

Next Month 

PLEASE NOTE CHANGE! 

The Royal Ontario Museum 
Field Guide to Birds of Ontario 

Dr. Janice Hughes 

Monday, May 14 8 p.m. 

We are fortunate to be able to participate in 
the launch of the ROM's Field Guide to 
Birds of Ontario and to have its author. Dr. 
Janice Hughes, as our guest speaker at the 
May meeting. 

Margaret McFayden has graciously agreed 
to reschedule her talk on her Antarctic 
Adventure to November 2001. 


SUBMISSIONS 
TO THE WOOD DUCK 

Wood Duck submissions should be sent to: 
Don McLean, 68-151 Gateshead Cres., 
Stoney Creek L8G 3W1. The phone number 
is (905) 664-8796. You can also e-mail 
them to: don.mclean@hwcn.org. 


Bird Study Group 

Monday, April 16 7:30 p.m. 

Location: Canada Centre for Inland 

Waters 

867 Lakeshore Rd. 
Burlington 

This is an informal meeting featuring a 
discussion of recent bird sightings, an iden¬ 
tification session and a workshop, film or 
set of slides about some aspect ofbirding. 
If you are a beginning birder, come out to 
leam more about birds. If you are an expe¬ 
rienced birder, come out to share your 
knowledge and enthusiasm. 

This month: A presentation by Ian Richards 
from Bird Studies Canada. 


Need a Ride? 

If you need a ride to the Club's Member¬ 
ship Meetings, call any member of the 
Board who will arrange a ride for you! 
Members of the Board of Directors, to¬ 
gether with their phone numbers, are listed 
on the back page. Guests are always wel¬ 
come at our meetings. 


Welcome to the Club! 

We welcome the following new 
members of the HNC: 

Daylene Lumis 
Diane Thompson 
Joanne Husak 
Marg Peel 
Harald Stover 

Audrey Gamble and Joint Merriman 
Ronald Bayne 
John Waller 

Natalie Gruenig and Albert Garofalo 
Dave Featherstone 


UPCOMING EVENTS 

March 1 to May 15 
HAWKWATCH UNDERWAY 

Spring can't be faraway! Join the dedicated 
birders at Beamer Memorial Conservation 
Area above Grimsby (just a little west of 
Mountain Road). HNC members can help 
identify the thousands ofmigrating raptors. 
A south wind produces the best days. Con¬ 
tact Mike Street at 648-3737. 

April 11 

TOADLY WILD IN HAMILTON 

Nature in Your Neighbourhood presents 
HNC President Glenn Barrett speaking on 
the amphibians of our area, and the moni¬ 
toring programs looking for volunteers. 7- 
8 pm at the Hamilton Central Library. More 
info at (905) 527-1158 ext.512. 

Good Friday, April 13 
COME HOME TO RED HILL 

Join the Friends of Red Hill Valley for this 
annual rite of spring. Meet at 10 am in the 
parking lot of Rosedale Arena at the south 
end ofCochrane Road. You might even see 
the Easter Bunny. Call Friends at 381 -0240 
for more information. 

Saturday, May 5 
NATURAL AREAS CLEANUP 
Join other groups in the Hamilton area in 
this annual morning effort to clear away 
winter's refuse. Call John Struger at 547- 
5116 for details. Then relax in the evening 
at the Spaghetti dinner (see page 180). 

Sunday, May 6 

SPRING IN SHORT HILLS 

Walk the trail and see the wildflowers in 
our Short Hill sanctuary. Enjoy the birds 
and the quiet. Bring a lunch and meet at 9 
am at Battlefield Square on Queenston 
Road just east of Hwy. 20. More info from 
Frank Morley at 575-0668. 

WEDNESDAY EVENING WALKS 

See page 168 
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HNC Board of Directors 

2000-2001 


Executive 


President: 


Glenn Barrett 

525-2142 

Past President: 


Pierre Arnold 

648-2519 

Vice-President: 


Brian McHattie 

540-1094 

Secretary: 


Margaret McFadyen 

627-1034 

Treasurer: 


Betty Blashill 

664-8796 

Directors 


Conservation/Education: 

Jen Baker 

628-1385 

FON Rep: 


Ken Hall 

627-1320 

Field Events: 


Open 


Social 


Open 


Membership: 


Jean Stollard 

634-3538 

Program: 


Tom Crooks 

634-1178 

Publicity: 


Roslynne Price 

681-2276 

Sanctuary: 


Frank Morley 

575-0668 

Wood Duck Editor: 


Don McLean 

664-8796 

Co-ordinators and 

Representatives 

Jr. Nats Co-ordinator: 

Jocelyn Neysmith 


Plant Study Group Leader: 

Jean Stollard 

634-3538 

Mailing Co-ordinator: 

Norm Ralston 

383-1397 

Volunteer Coordinator: 

Brian McHattie 

540-1094 

Bird Study Group Leader: 

Lois Evans 


Birding Hotline: 

381-0329 
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Membership Fees 2000-2001 


Life Membership 

$350.00 

Single Membership 

25.00 

Senior/Student Single Membership 

20.00 

Senior/Student Joint Membership 

25.00 

Family Membership 

30.00 

Junior Naturalists - first child 

40.00 

Junior Naturalists - additional children 

30.00 

Honorary Life Member 

None 

Please remil to: The Membership Director, Hamilton Naturalists' Club 

P.O. Box 89052, Hamilton, Ontario L8S 4R5 


HNC Publications 


Hamilton- Wentworth Natural Areas Inventory 
(2 volumes) 

$60.00 

Reptiles and Amphibians of the Hamilton Area 

20.00 

Checklist of the Birds ofHamilton-Wentworth 

1.00 

Date Guide to Birds of Hamilton Wentworth 

1.00 

Citizens' Guide to the Protection of 
the Natural Areas of Hamilton-Wentwortli 

Free 

Naturally Hamilton: A Guide to the 

Green Spaces ofHamilton-Wentworth 

Free 
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